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EDITORIAL 


Training for Modern Citizenship 


OME years ago, on a western flood con- 
trol project, it became necessary to re- 
locate the largest transfer yards of a 

railroad system. Effort was made to achieve 
the best modern design for construction and 
operation, and the ablest consulting special- 
ists were employed. In order to 
have a consistent plan it was 
necessary to proceed according 
to some definite theory of rail- 
road yard operation. The con- 
sulting specialists thor- 
oughly familiar with the best 
practice and planned the work 
accordingly. 

When the yard was com- 
pleted it was turned over to the 
old staff, who had operated the 
former hodgepodge of yards 
scattered about between the 
bends of a river. These men 
had worked by rule of thumb, 
with no general knowledge of or interest in 
the principles of railroad yard operation, 
and they continued to do so. The new yards, 
which required intelligent mastery of oper- 
ating principles, seemed strange, awkward 
and inefficient to these men. Expected oper- 
ating economies were not realized, and had 
it been possible to do so, the whole new sys- 
tem would have been abandoned in favor of 
the old patchwork of tracks which 
familiar through long use. 

Should we be able to design the most per- 
fect system of national, state, and local gov- 
ernment, ideally adapted to the innate intel- 
ligence and character of the people, and then 
Should that form of government be estab- 
lished by legislation, in many respects it 
would prove to be unworkable, not through 
fault of the structure of the system, or of 


were 


was 





the innate capacity of the people affected, 
but because of the absence of the necessary 
familiarity and of appropriate mental habits. 
With a docile people, cowed by long auto- 
cratic dictation and by blood purges and 
secret police, rapid superficial adjustments 
may take place. Otherwise a 
gradual process of education 
must intervene. It was the more 
democratic and _ self-governing 
peoples who failed to adopt the 
greatly superior metric system. 

A new pattern of national, 
state, and local government 
can come to a free people only 
through a long educational pro- 
cess. The public in general does 
not create new social methods. 
It only imitates and adopts. 
People learn chiefly through ex- 
perience, not by theoretical dis- 
cussion. It is in the smaller 


units of government close to the peo- 
ple that the best opportunities occur 


for establishing principles of rational, or- 
derly, and efficient public administration. 
The city and county must be the training 
ground for modern government. Wherever 
creative leadership can, through fortunate 
public acquiescence, demonstrate effective 
government on the municipal level, that liv- 
ing example can be seen, appreciated, and 
imitated, perhaps on a larger scale. Effi- 
cient municipal administration can thus be 
the best training school for government. 


CHAIRMAN, Boarp or Directors 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
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Editorial Comment 


Toward a Broader Horizon 


OVERNMENTAL researchers took a 

deep breath and achieved a “long view” 
as they discussed in detail the prospects for 
a widening basis of municipal research at 
their annual summer conference in August. 
One of their number, Walter Matscheck, had 
previously proposed a new program for the 
Civic Research Institute of Kansas City 
which would include intensive study ot all 
the problems of the city and of the trade 
area which it serves—whether these prob- 
lems be political, administrative, economic, 
social, or what. Thus, Mr. Matscheck pro- 
posed studies of Kansas City’s population 
growth, of its crime and delinquency, of its 
contribution to and benefits from a national 
program of social security, etc. The re- 
searchers were almost unanimous in follow- 
ing Matscheck in his search for new hor- 
izons, although there was some disagreement 
as to the proper direction to be taken. Some 
felt that municipal problems were primarily 
conditioned by policies of public finance and 
taxation, others that they were inseparably 
tied in with the state government of which 
the cities were a part, and there were other 
seminal ideas. The important point was the 
consensus that the municipal researcher 
must cast his eyes afield if his research is 
to be fundamentally sound and of value to 
his city. 

In like fashion municipal administrators 
are coming to realize that an isolationist mu- 
nicipal policy is suicidal and that the prob- 
lems of an individual city are part and 
parcel of state and even national programs. 
Epidemics know no boundary lines, and a 
public health program in modern times re- 
quires the effective co-operation of neigh- 
boring health directors among themselves 
and with county, state, and even federal offi- 
cials. Similarly, a municipal program of 
arterial street construction must be articu- 
lated with a state-wide program and often 
with the program of neighboring states if it 
is to be of maximum benefit to the city 
itself, to say nothing of surrounding ter- 
ritory. Also in the field of planning there 
can be no doubt as to the trend in inter- 
governmental relationships. One has only to 
scan legislation recently adopted by Congress 


and by state legislatures to appreciate the 
magnitude and significance of this move- 
ment. County planning boards are supple- 
menting the work of city planning boards: 
state co-ordination is being superimposed 
upon both; and the program of TVA is con- 
sidered by many as the vanguard of regional 
planning on a large scale. Slowly we are 
awakening to the realization that administra- 
tion must be as broad in its outlook as the 
problems which it undertakes to solve and 
that the day is past when the administrators’ 
horizon can be encompassed by the limits of 
his own bailiwick. Administrators of modern 
municipalities may well take their cue from 
the researchers in order that, in the words of 
Louis Brownlow, we may “march forward to 
a more perfect union.” 


* *x * 


The “Local Boy” Bogey 


i Whades chaps were standing on a street 
corner in a fairly large eastern city. 
First chap: “I’m getting sick and tired of 
having a guy from the middle west come 
here and tell us how to run our city. Why 
doesn't he mind his own business and go 
back where he came from? Local boys for 


local jobs—that’s my motto. Etc., etc., etc.’ 


(for 15 minutes—any city manager can 
supply the rest of the harangue.) 

Second chap (quietly): “Where were you 
born?” 

First chap (with bravado): “Right here 
in this city.” 

Second chap (as quietly as_ before): 
“Where was your wife born?” 

F.C. (carelessly): “Oh, down in Pennsyl- 
vania somewhere.” 

S. C. (rushing to the kill): “Well, what 
in hell did you go way down there for? 
Aren't the gals in this town good enough for 
you? Local gals for local boys—that’s my 
motto.” 

The editorial moral of this dialogue is ob- 
vious. It represents the first effective and 
convincing retort to the “hometown boy” 
prejudice which is so menacing to the pros- 
pects of building a local government career 
service. We are reliably informed that this 
dialogue actually took place; the first chap 
got the point. 
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Principles As a Guide to Management 


By HERMAN FINER* 


Reader in Public Administration, London School of Economics and Political Science 


A city cannot afford to let its manager learn by his and its mistakes, writes 
Mr. Finer, who indicates here how principles of administration can aid. . 


HE first question to be clarified is, 

what do we mean by principles? Prin- 

ciples seem to me to be of two kinds. 
One kind of principle is a statement of what 
we ought to do. It is a moral precept. The 
second kind of principle is an objective sci- 
entific statement of cause and effect. It tells 
us what to expect, but does not propose to 
us what we ought to do. Both kinds of prin- 
ciple are fundamental to the success of a 
city manager. 

Let us first discuss the principle as a 
moral precept. It is a statement of values 
and final design. A principle in this sense 
expresses the purpose of our nation, our 
state, our city, and how each ought to fit in 
and co-operate with the other. As a matter 
of fact, of course, this kind of principle is 
partly based upon the second type, defined 
above, because in our every-day lives we are 
not merely guided by what is desirable, but 
are compelled by what is possible. And we 
plane down our desires and values by what 
is possible. What is possible is itself meas- 
ured by the accumulated teachings of actual 
experience. Nevertheless, as every city man- 
ager knows, there is a point at which experi- 
ence cannot tell us exactly what we want 
to know. Behind the knowledge which is 
exactly measurable there is a philosophy of 
life which determines our actions. All this 
may seem rather remote from the concrete 
administration of men and things as it ap- 
pears in the daily experience of the man- 
ager. But I shall show that such a view is 
incorrect. 
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This can be done by an example of a 
process in everybody’s mind today. I mean 
the subject of “planning.” I recently at- 
tended a conference on planning. There were 
many excellent papers by specialists. “Little 
by little, when all the data regarding urban- 
ization, sparsity of population in rural areas, 
the possibilities and prospects of subsistence 
homesteads, the need for governmental sub- 
sidies in aid of low-cost housing, the problem 
of the conservation of water resources, when 
these and all the rest had been discussed, a 
great question mark seemed still to lurk 
almost as a menace over the whole assembly. 
It was, “What is all this for? What kind 
of society are we trying to make? What kind 
of civilization is the design into which all 
of this is to fit?” Now, it’s perfectly obvi- 
ous that the methods of observation and 
measurement cannot give an answer to this 
kind of question. And yet, all co-ordination 
of the efforts of the individual experts who 
were at that conference, the final value of 
the assistance of each one to society, which 
we are trying to serve, depended upon the 
ability to answer such questions: “What is 
it all for?” 

Who, if not the city manager, whose posi- 
tion is a position of survey and co-ordina- 
tion, can be held responsible for an answer? 
Whether we aim at congested urban areas, 
or decentralized industry and townships, 
whether we want a large or small amount 
of local self-government, such questions as 
these are answerable only in terms of prin- 
ciple. Now, of course, it is usually the pub- 
lic and their representatives on the councils 
who determine questions of this kind. But 
the city manager cannot escape from his 
share, first as an adviser, though not a com- 
mander, of the people’s representatives, and, 
secondly, as the finder of a criterion by 
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which to co-ordinate, first, the activities of 
the various special departments of the city 
itself, and second, as a means of concerted 
arrangements with its neighbors, the county, 
other cities, and the state. At the back of 
our minds there is a reserve fund of un- 
uttered principle by which we determine 
such questions as these, and which really 
gives us the energy for our activities by sup- 
plying a purpose and a direction. It is to 
the good of the city and the serviceability 
of the city manager if, by wide contacts, by 


culture, by reading, he enriches this fund , 


and pas it ready at his every day assistance. 
I will clinch this point by asking “What 
considerations, but considerations of this 
kind, would determine whether or not the 
Union Station in Cincinnati should have 
mural paintings or whether the money spent 
thereon should have been spent on other 
things? Why should there be such a large 
distance there from the tracks to the taxi- 
cabs?”’ I am not asking these questions to 
discredit these civic efforts, but just to show 
that the city manager has a responsibility 
for an informed, cultured, and sifted back- 
ground of such principles as would help to 
produce the most civilized answer to those 
questions. 

Now I come to the second type of prin- 
ciple: the scientific statement of cause and 
effect. The city manager might say that 
he has no obligation to study the scientific 
principles of administration because he is 
merely the chief of a group of people, ex- 
perts in each department of city govern- 
ment, and that they have already sufficiently 
well developed the scientific aspect of their 
own department. If any city manager is so 
naive as to do this, we should be obliged 
to say that this emphatically is a mistaken 
view. The basic question is whether the man- 
ager is to manage or not, whether he is 
positively to co-ordinate and propel the ac- 
tivities of his colleagues. If he is, then he 
is bound to know whether the advice that 
they tender is generally sensible. He has to 
have a sufficient background of education 
to know whether their plans are supported 
by the experience of other places and other 
times. And he has to be sufficiently ac- 
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quainted with their work to realize at what 
point their propositions are improbable, or 
technically sound but financially wasteful, 
and how far he must further probe into 
their ideas for additional corroboration or 
seek information from some other expert to 
check what his own expert has given him, 

This is the situation of the city manager, 
Either he puts himself into this position or 
he ceases to be a manager in any real sense 
of the word. Instead of being captain of the 
ship, he becomes merely a passenger, dressed 
up like a captain, and receiving a salary 
instead of paying his fare. If the city man- 
ager, then, accepts the position that he 
really is a guide and a positive coordinator, 
it is futile for him to wait upon experience 
alone to teach him what he has to do. How- 
ever gifted any one man may be, he can 
never be gifted enough to know the thou- 
sands of things which must be known as 
vital to the welfare of the city: for his life 
is too short, his mind learns too slowly, his 
experience is too restricted. The city can- 
not afford to let its manager learn by his 
and its mistakes. It is cheaper to learn by 
other people's. 

What does this mean? It means that there 
is available already for the survey of any- 
one who likes to read, the accumulated rec- 
ords and the analysis of innumerable experi- 
ences of other cities, other units of govern- 
ment, smaller or larger, in this country or in 
other countries, available in a form which 
is selective and comparative. A_ perfect 
science of this kind is not available. There 
is no perfect code which can be given to a 
city manager as a handbook which will make 
him infallible and automatic. But there is 
no doubt that we have already arrived at a 
point where, at any rate, we can take warn- 
ing from experience, we can be made aware 
by it, in some such form as this: If you fol- 
low out the course of action represented by 
X, then the inevitable consequences can be 
represented and predicted as Y. It is up to 
you to decide whether you want those con- 
sequences. If you do not, then you must 
not proceed by the methods and processes 
represented by X. Again, if you want an 
then 


effect which we can represent by A, 
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experience, as recorded and analyzed, would 
suggest that you should proceed upon a line 
ef action which we will record as B. It is 
your business, and the business of your coun- 
cil, and of your experts, to get together and 
find whether you want these particular 
causes or these particular ef- 
fects. Now, when you have 
done that, you will not be in- 
fallible, for the simple reason 
that the scientist cannot boast 
that he is infallible. 

The complete record of hu- 
man activities does not yet ex- 
ist, and no one in the world has 
yet been sufficiently wise to 
read it aright, and record it in 
a form which can be easily as- 
similated. Principles are not 
complete and flawless predic- 
tions. Therefore, the city man- 
ager even when well cultured, 
and having done the utmost that he can 
really do and ought to do in fitting him- 
self educationally for his work, will not be 
exempted from the duty of observing and 
thinking for himself. For one thing, human 
nature never ceases to change. Every day 
new human beings come into the world. and 
every day environment offers new stimuli 
and new tasks. The principles have to be 
enlarged to include the new facts. The city 
manager has to tincture the science that he 
has learned by the facts that confront him. 
This reminds me of a story of a medical 
friend of mine who had learned his work 
very well in the schools, and had had very 
fine clinical experience. One day he attended 
a patient who was very, very ill, but who 
showed an astonishing power of endurance 
and recovery. After six weeks, the medical 
man came down to me with a very worried 
look on his face that made me fear the 
worst. He said to me, “I don’t understand 
what is happening to your friend. He should 
have been dead three weeks ago, according 
to the textbooks. But the fellow obstinately 
refuses to die. There must be something 
wrong with him!’ My answer was, “There 
is something wrong with the textbooks; you 
had better alter the generalizations by re- 
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gard to the new observed facts.” 

It is the manager’s business to act, and 
therefore he must combine, interweave, pro- 
portion, and directly apply what he has 
learned of principles. The principles which 
he learns in books or from other people are 
not self-acting. Nor can any 
principle be applied directly 
without regard to all the details 
of the circumstances in which 
they are to be applied. That is 
peculiarly the manager’s posi- 
tion: to have had the requisite 
education in principles, and 
then, by a species of fine tact, to 
know how much of each and in 
what peculiar combination of 
them all, he may proceed. 

Just consider some of the 
things which in recent years 
have been worked out by the sci- 
entists, often themselves not 
merely academic men but men of di- 
rect administrative experience. Take the 
relationships between movement of world 
prices and municipal contracts for supply; 
population changes, especially in the size of 
the family, and the relationship to housing 
needs; the nature of various services like 
water supply, sewerage, electricity supply, 
and the adequacy of the area in which they 
can be best administered. Take the accumu- 
lated experience relating to the various social 
security measures, like the relief of destitu- 
tion, public works, unemployment insurance, 
subsidized housing; take the problem of the 
budget, where, as we know, the United States 
government itself, founded its reforms from 
1921 onwards on the best experience of 
European countries. 

If the city manager is ignorant of these 
things the city cannot be well governed ex- 
cept by accident. The knowledge of these 
things is the first condition of satisfactory 
service to the citizens, justice to the em- 
ployees, the reduction of waste, and a proper 
partnership with the neighboring authorities 
—the state, and the federal government. The 
modern city needs a wise man to be its 
guide, and wisdom is a compound of moral 
direction and scientific knowledge. 











More Publicity on Electric Utilities 


BY WILLIAM 


E. MOSHER* 


Director, Electric Rate Survey, Federal Power Commission, Washington 


Director, School of Citizenship and Public 


\ffairs, Syracuse University 


The Federal Power Commission is rapidly becoming ‘“‘an active clear- 
ing house for information on things electrical,” writes Mr. Mosher, 
who indicates here the nature of its studies affecting municipalities. 


BOUT two years ago the Federal Power 

Commission was instructed to conduct 

two surveys, national in scope, which, 
taken together, would give the public a 
broad understanding of what has become 
one of the giant industries of the United 
States. The first investigation, the National 
Power Survey, came about as the result of 
an Executive Order. The second, the Elec- 
tric Rate Survey, came into being under a 
Congressional resolution. 

As this article has to do primarily with 
the Rate Survey, it may suffice to point out 
that the National Power Survey has indi- 
cated in an Interim Report, published in 
April, 1935, the character of the informa- 
tion which is being brought together and the 
scope of the investigation now under way. 
One major aim is to report on the facilities 
available up and down the country for the 
generation of electricity. Another is to make 
a review of the annual requirements for elec- 
tricity by all classes of consumers and even 
by certain of the major industries which de- 
pend upon electrical energy for motive 
power. In a word, the purpose is to deter- 
mine the extent and adequacy of the sup- 
ply with reference to present as well as po- 
tential future demands. 

The Electric Rate Survey was launched in 
July, 1934, as an independent unit under the 
Federal Power Commission. As the title in- 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Mosher has been pro- 
fessor of political science and director, School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse Uni- 
versity since 1924; has directed a number of of- 
cial federal and state surveys in personnel and 
utility fields since 1918; is editor and co-author 
of two books on utilities — Electrical Utilities 
Crisis in Public Control (1929) and Public Util- 
ity Regulation (1933). 


dicates, its mandate was more restricted in 
that it was authorized to investigate and 
compile rates charged to all classes of con- 
sumers by all types of corporations, includ- 
ing both private and public. This mandate 
was broadly construed by the Federal Power 
Commission, and the survey staff was in- 
structed to gather information not alone as 
to rate charges but also as to sales data, 
revenues, and related matters. The inquiry 
was carried on by the questionnaire method. 
Its scope may be measured by the fact that 
the standard questionnaire covered some 
twenty-eight pages of instructions and forms. 

The major question with which the staff 
was confronted was the method of securing 
rates that would make comparisons between 
companies feasible and valid. Most of the 
readers of this article will appreciate what a 
variety of rate forms exist and how incom- 
prehensible some of the clauses and provi- 
sions embodied in them may become. One is 
confronted by a veritable wilderness of rate 
forms, many of which can be explained only 
in terms of tradition the inheritance 
from the past. This observation as to com- 
plexity applies in a lesser degree to domestic 
schedules and in an increasingly progressive 
degree as one passes from the class of small 
consumers to the requirements of large in- 
dustrials. Taken as a whole, however, the 
rural rates probably cap the climax from 
the point of view of variety and complexity. 

Having in mind difficulties of this sort, it 
was decided at the very outset that the chief 
method of presenting rate information would 
have to be in the form of typical monthly 
bills. The determination of typical bills for 
each class of consumer proved to be no easy 
matter. Again the complexities increase as 
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one passes from the small to the large con- 
sumer, and as demand conditions overtop in 
importance the cost of kilowatt-hours of 
energy. Some of the leading engineers and 
utility managers in the rate field were con- 
sulted with regard to the quantities and 
specifications entering into typi- 
cal bills. 

After the questionnaire had 
once been formulated, copies 
were forwarded to every public 
and private utility in the coun- 
try whose name could be se- 
cured by consulting all known 
and available lists and reports 
bearing upon this matter. The 
making of an index of the elec- 
trical utilities proved to be no 
simple task, and the composite 
list finally evolved has been 
subject to amendment almost 
up to the present day. Accord- 
ing to the latest records the 
public is supplied by a total of 3,624 com- 
panies, 1,697 of which are privately owned 
and 1,927 publicly owned. 

With the aid of a field staff and consider- 
able follow-up correspondence, reports were 
secured from 3,270 companies, which taken 
together are responsible for over 99 per cent 
of all energy sold to the country. 

After the data were once in hand the job 
of reviewing, checking, and compiling occu- 
pied the center of our attention. In order 
that published reports might be thoroughly 
dependable and authentic, it was found nec- 
essary to check over each and every amount 
cited in the company reports. This led to 
an almost endless amount of correspondence 
but resulted in the definite written approval 
of practically every published figure. When 
one considers that in the rate reports cover- 
ing domestic rates only which have already 
been made public an estimated total of 
250,000 figures appear, one can gain some 
idea of the magnitude of this task. 


REPORTS OF RATE SURVEY 


The first reports of the Rate Survey were 


transmitted to Congress and the general 





Underwood & Underwood 


WILLIAM E. MosHER 


public in the period from February to July, 
1935. These appeared in two series, the 
first dealing with the charges for residential 
typical bills in the 191 cities of 50,000 popu- 
lation and over, the bills being presented 
first in alphabetically arranged tables and 
then in rank order from the low- 
est to the highest. The second 
series has also to do with resi- 
dential bills and tabulations of 
the charges for seven specified 
quantities in 17,700 communi- 
ties beginning with the popu- 
lations of 250 and more. One 
report appeared for each state 
of the Union. Series No. 3, just 
now in press, brings these data 
together on the basis of state 
averages as well as averages for 
geographic divisions and the na- 
tion as a whole. The same gen- 
eral policy of alphabetical and 
rank order listing is followed. 
Not alone do average bills appear but also 
charges per kilowatt-hour, average consump- 
tions per customer, and average revenues to 
the utility company per customer. 


Wipe RANGE or RATES 


Space will hardly permit a discussion of 
the findings of the reports already in print. 
Reference will be made to only two points 
that stand out with striking clearness. The 
first is that the range of charges for the 
same quantity of power delivered under rel- 
atively the same conditions is astoundingly 
wide and impossible to explain. What jus- 
tification can be advanced, for instance, for 
charging $2.12 for 100 kilowatt-hours in one 
locality and $7.00 in another? In state after 
state the “high-low” table shows disparities 
exceeding 100 per cent in numerous cases. 
It is freely admitted that differences in the 
availability of cheap fuel, the density of 
consumers, the load factors, tax policies, and 
other circumstances having a bearing on 
costs will bring about measurable discrepan- 
cies in rates, but hardly such discrepancies 
as appear in these tables. 

The second noteworthy feature is the re- 
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curring tendency for the charges made by 
municipal plants to be in the lower brackets 
as compared with private ones. Apart from 
the system serving very small communities, 
private enterprises must yield the palm to 
public enterprises in the matter of rates. 
There are exceptions to this observation, but 
in general it holds true and usually to a very 
marked degree. 

The reports referred to above have been 
distributed, literally, by the thousands 
throughout the country. For example, every 
mayor of the seventeen thousand communi- 
ties covered has received a copy of the report 
in which the residential bills for his town or 
city are listed. The reception by the public, 
as it has expressed itself either in newspaper 
articles or personal letters, has been most 
gratifying. 

A second consequence to be ascribed at 
least in part to the dissemination of this rate 
information is the large number of rate re- 
ductions which have been taking place with- 
in the last year or so. Attention may be 
called to a release of the Federal Power 
Commission with respect to these savings as 
they were estimated directly by the com- 
panies concerned. From July 1, 1934, to 
June 30, 1935, the companies estimated that 
rate reductions adopted during this period 
would result in savings to their consumers of 
about fifty million dollars. Since July 1, 
1935, other companies have reported reduc- 
tions which will net consumers about fifteen 
million dollars more. It would appear that 
an epidemic of reduced rates is under way. 


REPORT ON MUNICIPAL PLANTS 


A separate report dealing with municipal 
plants, scheduled to appear in the near fu- 
ture, is unique in that data are here brought 
together on financial status and policies, as 
well as costs, of some 675 plants. No such 
information was sought or secured from 
private utilities. When published the mu- 
nicipal report will indicate to what extent 
these undertakings have been and are self- 
supporting, to what extent they meet the ex- 
penses of replacements and extensions out of 
their operating revenues or borrowed money, 
and also to what extent they make contribu- 





| October 


tions to their respective municipalities, either 
in the form of taxes, free electricity for mu- 
nicipal purposes, or direct cash grants. Such 
public contributions will be contrasted with 
the contributions of private plants in the 
form of taxes. No such comprehensive 
statement with regard to finances in munici- 
pal plants has as yet been brought together. 

A further separate report will deal with an 
analysis of all domestic rate schedules as 
filed by the utilities. The total number will 
exceed ten thousand. It is proposed to clas- 
sify them and to determine the characteris- 
tics of the most common types, with special 
emphasis on the type that seems to have the 
broadest vogue. This promises to become 
one of the most humanly interesting chap- 
ters in the several reports because of the 
idiosyncrasies of a number of the schedules 
on file. In the state reports previously re- 
ferred to several striking and extreme ex- 
amples were quoted. 


UNUSUAL RATE SCHEDULES 


One company has a rural schedule based 
upon the number of cows per farm and con- 
tains these enlightening provisions: 

Determination of number of cows—The num- 
ber of milch cows which the farm is capable of 
carrying, if operated as a dairy farm under 
normal conditions, with soil fertility in its pres- 
ent state, will be taken to determine the size 
of the farm. . . . In case the consumer and the 
company fail to agree on the number of cows, 
each shall choose one man to represent him, and 
the decision of these two men shall be final. 

. . provided that the gross amount of the bill 
shall never exceed a sum arrived at by adding 
to the bill. calculated at the net rate, an amount 
equal to (a) $1, plus (b) 3 per cent of the 
amount by which the bill calculated at the net 
rate exceeds $10. 

A company operating in the far West has 
a schedule for “bachelor residential service” 
with a clause which makes it available only 
“for domestic lighting service in dwellings 
housing one lone occupant, serving not more 
than two outlets.”’ 

In striking contrast is another utility in 
the same section of the country which fur- 
nishes “free service to widows, a majority of 
whom are not metered.” 

The analysis of existing schedules in the 
report under consideration will be followed 
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by a section having to do with the experience 
of selected companies which have adopted 
promotional or so-called objective rate plans 
that have recently become popular. The 
underlying principle here is that it pays to 
reduce prices in the name of increased sales 
and revenues. As applied to the utilities it 
means, too, increased public service. In this 
same bulletin the experience of companies 
with uniform rate policies will be canvassed. 
One company, for example, now applies the 
same rate form and level to all communities 
in the state served by it. 

Another special study is concerned with 
the household appliances, as to the number 
actually installed in the various states, the 
methods of merchandising used to stimulate 
larger consumption of energy, the profit and 
loss accounts of the companies which mer- 
chandise appliances, and matters of a related 
nature. 

These separate reports are to be followed 
by a major report which brings together a 
number of general features such, for in- 
stance, as the characteristics of all utility 
companies, covering here such matters as the 
following: the total production and sales of 
the company, the consumption of the sev- 
eral classes of consumers and the percentage 
of revenues derived from each, and the 
source of power, as to whether from water, 
steam, or internal combustion engines. Of 
special interest will be the distribution of 
residential and farm customers in accordance 
with average monthly consumption. The 
data filed make it possible to determine the 
percentage of customers who use 10-20, 20- 
30, 30-40, etc. kilowatt-hours per month. It 
has already been estimated that some 75 
per cent of all domestic customers use 40 
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or less kilowatt-hours per month. This re- 
port is scheduled to appear toward the end 
of October. 

In concluding this article, it is well to 
call attention to the probability that the 
Power and Rate Surveys, as carried on un- 
der the Federal Power Commission, consti- 
tute but an initial step in the direction of 
making the Commission an active clearing- 
house for information on things electrical. 
One of the most significant phases of the 
new Federal Power Act, embodied in Title 
II of the Public Utility Act of 1935 (Section 
311), is the broad terms through which the 
Commission is authorized to investigate 
practically any and every aspect of the elec- 
trical utility industry. This mandate covers 
all private and public utilities. The Fed- 
eral Power Act authorizes the Commission 
further to prescribe methods of reporting on 
power generated and sold, on charges, on 
financial operations such as methods of de- 
termining depreciation, setting up reserves 
of one sort or another, and a broad range of 
similar matters. As a consequence it may be 
anticipated that the public will be kept in- 
formed currently on the status of transac- 
tions of this most important and basic indus- 
try. In view of the present significance of 
electricity for our current standard of living 
and economic welfare, it may be asserted 
that however opinions may vary as to the 
soundness of the Public Utility Act of 1935, 
familiarly known as the Wheeler-Rayburn 
holding company bill, there will hardly be 
a dispute concerning the value of those sec- 
tions which call for the fullest possible pub- 
licity on all important phases of the transac- 
tions and operations of electrical companies 
and systems. 
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Knoxville’s City Government 


By W. \ 


MYNATT 


(itv Manager, Knoxville, Tennessee 


The essential features of Knoxville’s city government, set forth 
here by Mr. M ynatt, will be of especial interest to the manv mu- 
nicipal officials who attend the 22nd annual conference of the Inter 


national City Managers’ Association in that city on October 21-23 


FY NOXVILLE joined the ranks of coun- 
cil-manager cities in 1923 and during 
the twelve years since the inauguration 

of this plan has had six city managers. The 
first manager, Louis Brownlow, was brought 
to the city from Petersburg, Virginia, where 
he had been city manager for three years, 
but his five successors were local men when 
appointed. 

The charter provides for a council of 
eleven members, all of whom are elected in 
odd numbered years for a two-year term. 
Six are elected from as many districts and 
five from the city at large on a non-partisan 
basis. The mayor, who is elected by the 
council from its own membership, presides 
at the bi-weekly council meetings. He is 
considered the official head of the city for 


Eprtor’s Ni I Mr Mynatt entered the 


Knoxville city service in 1920 as assistant engi 


neer and was promoted successively to the posi 





all ceremonial purposes, by the courts for 
the purpose of serving civil process, and by 
the governor for military purposes. The 
council appoints several commissions and 
boards—city planning and zoning, civil serv- 
ice, library, parks, sinking fund, and equali- 
zation—as well as the manager, the auditor, 
and the recorder, who serves as clerk to the 
council and secretary to the civil service 
board. 

Of special interest to municipal officials in 
other cities is the relationship between the 
city and the education and library boards. 
The board of education is composed of five 
elected members, while the library board 
has nine members appointed by the council. 
Both boards are required to submit budget 
estimates to the city manager in the manner 
prescribed for regular city departments. The 
charter provides for mandatory appropria- 
tions for each of these boards based on a 
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requests in excess of this stipulated appro- 
priation can be either approved or rejected 
by the manager, subject to final determi- 
nation by the council. 

The city manager, who is the chief ad- 
ministrative and officer of the 
city, is appointed by the coun- 
cil for an indefinite term. No 
member of the council may be 
The 
manager appoints the heads of 
all departments and other em- 
ployees, such appointments be- 


executive 


chosen as city manager. 


ing made on the basis of execu- 
tive and administrative ability 
and on training and experience 
for the job. The organization 
of the administration is pre- 
scribed in part by the charter, 
in part by the ordinance, and 
in part by order of the city 
manager. The five departments WwW 
consist ef finance, law, public 
safety, public service, and public weliare 
(see accompanying chart). The director of 
each department prescribes rules and regu- 
lations for the operation of his department. 
A somewhat unusual arrangement is the 
inclusion in the department of public welfare 
of all public health work and correctional 
the adminis- 
tration of all recreational facilities, including 


and reformatory institutions; 


parks, playgrounds, and community centers: 
and also the airport. 

All financial activities are centered in the 
department of The director of 
finance appoints the purchasing agent (sub- 


finance 


ject to the approval of the city manager) 
and the city tax assessor. The city treas- 
urer is appointed by the director of finance, 
subject to the approval of the council: this 
position is held by the city clerk. The city 
auditor, appointed by the council, makes a 
continuous audit of the city’s books and ac- 
counts and submits quarterly statements to 


the council through the city manager. The 





MynNatTt 


fiscal year begins on January 1, and the city 
manager on or before thirty days prior to 
the beginning of the fiscal year prepares an 
annual budget which he presents to the 
council by January 10. The charter requires 
that the budget be adopted by the council 
not later than March 1 and 
that the tax rate be established 
on March 15. The city man- 
ager receives daily reports cov- 
ering expenditures and revenues 
for all funds, and on the first of 
each month the director of fi- 
nance presents to the city man- 
ager a detailed statement show- 
ing expenditures during the 
month, total expenditures to 
date, and the remaining bal- 
ance, to aid him in maintaining 
a balanced budget. 

Like most other cities, Knox- 
ville has had to make several 
adjustments during the depres- 
sion. Salary cuts amounting to about 25 
per cent have been imposed since 1930, but 
restorations of from 5 to 10 per cent were 
made in July of this year. Recreation ac- 
tivities of the city were abandoned in 1934 
but have since been reinstated. Following 
the recent collapse of the local community 
chest, the city council voted to take over the 
work of the Associated Charities as a sub- 
division of the welfare department on Sep- 
tember | of this year. 

Knoxville owns the waterworks, a market 
building, an abattoir, and an airplane land- 
ing field. 
stalled in 


A police radio system was in- 
1934. Relations with the TVA 
provide an unusual feature of considerable 
interest. No claim is made, however, to 
spectacular achievements or innovations in 
the field of municipal administration; but a 
balanced budget, the absence of any deficit, 
a good credit standing, and a satisfied citi- 
zenry give testimony that Knoxville’s admin- 
istration is sound if not spectacular. 
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The T V A- Co-operation in Government 


By JOHN B. BLANDFORD, JR-* 


Co-ordinator, Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville 


Of significance to the entire nation are TVA activities, some 
of which the municipal officials who attend the city man- 
agers’ annual conference will have an opportunity to observe. 





dent Roosevelt included the following 

recommendation: “I therefore suggest 
to the Congress legislation to create a Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority a corporation 
clothed with the power of government but 
possessed of the flexibility and initiative of 
a private enterprise. It should be charged 
with the broadest duty of planning for the 
proper use, conservation, and development 
of the natural resources of the Tennessee 
River drainage basin and its adjoining ter- 
ritory for the general, social, and economic 
welfare of the nation.” In response to this 
proposal and in conformity with the purpose 
suggested, the Tennessee Valley Authority 


ie HIS first message to Congress, Presi- 


*Epitor’s Notre: Mr. Blandford, a graduate of 
the Institute of Public Administration, New York 
City, was assistant city manager, Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, for one year; director of Cincinnati Bureau 
of Governmental Research, 1926-31: and director 


Act was passed by Congress and approved 
by the President on May 18, 1933. 

The TVA is more than a planning agency; 
it is a government-owned corporation which 
has been given power by the Congress to 
execute plans. It is concerned with develop- 
ment as well as with planning. More specific- 
ally, this includes the operation of govern- 
ment property at Muscle Shoals, develop- 
ment of agriculture and industry, improve- 
ment of navigation, control of flood waters, 
promotion of the use of electricity, and the 
making of studies and plans for the proper 
utilization of the natural resources of the 
region. 

The area encompassed by the Authority is 
primarily the watershed of the Tennessee 
River, but the region affected by the policies 
and programs of TVA is_ considerably 
greater. For example, the Act authorizes the 
Authority to sell surplus electricity within 
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geographical area indicated by the accom- 
panying map, it is of interest to note that 
there are about two million people in the 
Tennessee watershed with which the TVA 
is immediately concerned and about four 
million others in the immediately surround- 
ing territory which will be af- 
fected by the plans devised. 
Thus the TVA has a program 
which affects an area including 
some six million people, distrib- 
uted in portions of seven states. 

Such a task requires a large 
and diversified organization. 
Headed by three directors ap- 
pointed for overlapping terms, 
TVA’s personnel includes more 
than 16,000 employees, most of 
whom were selected by an ex- 
amination system worked out 
with the co-operation of the 
United States Civil Service 
Commission. Although the TVA 
is outside of the civil service proper, its 
personnel system is noted for its methods of 
selection and training, and the morale has 
been commended by all observers. 

Of particular interest to the visitor are 
the three large dams under construction, of 
which Norris Dam is best known. At pres- 
ent, 1700 men are at work on this dam in 
four shifts of six hours each. An additional 
500 men are clearing the reservoir area. On 
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its completion this $36,000,000 structure 
will form a huge reservoir with a capacity of 
3,600,000 acre-feet. 

Four miles away from the Dam (twenty 
miles from Knoxville) the town of Norris 
provides an interesting example of the plan- 
ning activities of the TVA. 
Constructed by TVA’s Division 
of Land Planning and Housing 
to house those whose work 
makes it necessary for them to 
live near the dam, this town has 
a number of unusual features. 
Although it makes no claim to 
being a “model town,” Norris 
is a departure from the usual 
temporary construction town. 
There are no hard and fast lot 
lines to block new streets or 
prevent the assemblage of large 
plots for future community or 
industrial needs. Houses are 
staggered unevenly and are 
built on lots of irregular and varying sizes, 
and the location of each house is determined 
by the topography of its lot. The houses 
are simple and economical in structure, and 
half of them are completely electrified. 

Police, fire, sanitary, recreational, educa- 
tional, and other community services are 
provided at Norris, as well as at other con- 
struction camps. The latter are located near 
Wheeler Dam, 15' miles above Wilson 





HoMES IN THE TOWN OF Norris 
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Dam on the Tennessee River, and at Pick- 
wick Landing Dam, located 53 miles below 
Wilson Dam and also on the 
River. 

Also of interest is the new “Freeway” con- 
necting United States Highway 25-W with 
Hall’s Crossroads, near Knoxville. The road 
cuts through a TVA right-of-way entirely 
free of unsightly roadside developments and 
will, when Norris Dam is completed, cross 


Tennessee 


the crest of that structure. 

Beyond these more objective attractions, 
the visitor who is concerned with problems 
of planning, administration, and inter-gov- 
ernmental relationships will observe with 
keen interest the 
prosecuted by 


various programs being 
the Authority—the agricul- 
tural program, with its soil erosion projects, 
demonstration of fertilizer, 
and terracing; the forestry program; and 
the electricity program. All of these activ- 
result in many co-operative relations 
with local officials. 


proper use of 


ities 


The Authority makes contracts with mu- 
nicipalities and county power associations 
for the use of surplus power, and these cities 
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and associations agree to segregate electric- 
ity revenues, paying to the general city fund 
the equivalent of taxes on electrical proper- 
ties. Under these arrangements sound prin- 
ciples of taxation are effected, the municipal 
utilities in fiscal 
condition, and the use of electricity has more 


the area are in excellent 
than doubled. Dams require the acquisition 
of large areas for reservoir purposes, which 
necessitates relocating cemeteries, 
other local 


roads, and 
TVA works out these 
plans with city, county, and state officials, 


facilities. 


County agents are helping families to re- 
locate. Studies are being made of taxation 
and other governmental problems arising out 
of large land acquisitions. 

To city managers coming from many 
parts of the country, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority program should be of especial 
interest because of its national implications, 
\s President Roosevelt 


This in a true sense is a return to the spirit 


has pointed out: 


and vision of the pioneer. If we are 


success- 
ful here we can march on, step by step, in 
a like development of other great natural 


territorial units within our borders. 
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New Legislation Affecting Cities 


The more important new laws affecting cities, enacted by the state legislatures 
which met this year, are here briejly summarized by the state correspondents 
of PuBLic MANAGEMENT. Summaries for eighteen states appeared in the Aug- 
ust and September issues ; reports for additional states will appear next month. 


Minnesota 

HE 1935 state legislature enacted a 

number of provisions relating to towns 
and cities. (1) Townships are authorized to 
pay membership fees in the National Asso- 
ciation of Town Officers and to pay the ex- 
penses of delegates to conventions held by 
the Association. The aggregate annual ex- 
penditure for this purpose is limited to $25 
and must be authorized by the annual town 
meeting. (2) A proposed constitutional 
amendment would prohibit the state from 
levying a general property tax, with the 
exception of a one mill road tax and levies 
to pay existing state debts. (3) Pursuant 
to a constitutional amendment adopted at 
the 1934 general election, the legislature ex- 
empted household goods and farm machin- 
ery from taxation. (4) The 1915 sewer law 
was amended to permit the general credit of 
municipalities to be pledged to the payment 
of assessment warrants for the construction 
(5) Villages and cities 
of under 50,000 population are authorized 
to establish. sewage 


of sewage systems. 
rental charges as a 
means of financing sewage operation or con- 
struction. (6) 
village laws which prohibits members « 


the general 
; 
the council from being interested in any con- 


The section of 


tract of the municipality was amended to 
permit purchasing from a council member 
upon a four-fifths vote of the council, pro- 
vided that such pur hases do not exceed 
$50 at any one time. (7) Cities of the sec- 
ond, third, and 
are authorized to adopt comprehensive zon- 
ing ordinances without a referendum re- 
quirement, except on petition of freeholders 
equal to 10 per cent of the qualified voters. 
Upon the filing of such petition, the ordi- 
nance is suspended in effect until sustained 


fourth classes, and villages 


by a majority of the voters voting thereon. 


The referendum requirement was abolished 
altogether for cities of 20,000 to 50,000 pop- 
ulation. (8) In counties of not more than 
5,000 population the offices of county attor- 
ney and village attorney may be held by the 
same person. (9) Cities of the fourth class 
are authorized to acquire and operate a golf 
course of not more than 100 acres adjacent 
to the city limits. (10) Cities are prohibited 
from charging license or inspection fees for 
retailers of milk. The city may continue to 
supplement the inspectional service provided 
by the state, but only at the expense of the 
taxpayers. (11) The superintendent of the 
state bureau of criminal apprehension is au- 
thorized to send his men into any com- 
munity in the state, and local officials are 
required to report records of crime to the 
state bureau. A statewide police radio broad- 
casting station is also authorized, and all 
local police departments and sheriff's offices 
are to be supplied with lock-in receiving 
sets. (12) Where a municipal fire depart- 
ment is serving a township or other munici- 
pality under contract, such department is 
entitled to receive the 2 per cent tax on fire 
insurance premiums paid out of the territory 
thus served. (13) Local governments are 
authorized to contract with federal agencies 
for assistance in carrying on public works 
projects. (14) Provisions governing extra- 
territorial service by municipally-owned 
utilities were liberalized so as to permit serv- 
ice extensions to 30 miles beyond the cor- 
porate limits, instead of 25 miles. 
Unsuccessful during the 1935 session were 
proposals to permit municipalities to issue 
earnings or revenue bonds to finance con- 
to set up a gen- 
eral housing authority; and to establish a 
FULLER, di- 
rector, League of Minnesota Municipalities. 


struction of utility plants; 


civil service. AMBROSI 


state 
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New Mexico 

pe most important piece of tax legisla- 

tion is an act providing for a tax mora- 
torium under which delinquent taxes paid 
before a prescribed dead line will be exempt 
from interest charges. Other finance legisla- 
tion vests in the state board of finance con- 
trol of all state and local audits and expendi- 
tures: authorizes cities, towns, and villages 
to refund special assessment bonds; requires 
commissioners of any county indebted to the 
state to make a general levy of not more 
than one mill to continue until such indebt- 
edness is paid; and authorizes county treas- 
urers to apply 10 per cent of delinquent tax 
collections to the restoration of public funds 
in closed banks. 

Cities, towns, and villages incorporated 
under special legislation may own and oper- 
ate hospitals and sanitariums. A system of 
state health supervision with ten districts is 
established, and counties are authorized to 
levy a property tax not to exceed one mill 
to pay the county’s share of the district’s 
expenses. Municipal corporations may an- 
nex contiguous territory upon a majority 
vote of the qualified electors approving a 
petition signed by the owners of a majority 
of the number of acres of land in such ter- 
ritory. Any incorporated city or town hav- 
ing a regular organized volunteer fire depart- 
ment may provide accident insurance for its 
firemen, premiums to be paid from a state 
fund supported by a 2 per cent premium tax 
on fire insurance companies. The election 
code is amended to secure better registration 
and canvassing of votes. 

The maximum charge which may be met 
from the public funds of a county, school 
district, or municipality for the use of pri- 
vately owned conveyances on official busi- 
ness is six cents per mile. Municipal corpora- 
tions may require the installation of proper 
plumbing and sewer connections in buildings 
on property adjoining streets and alleys 
where sewers are laid. A state school equal- 
ization fund is to be supported by the pro- 
ceeds of a gross receipts tax, a liquor stamp 
tax, and an income tax. — Rupert F. 
ASPLUND, director, The Taxpayers’ Associa- 
tion of New Mexico. 


October 


Ohio 

UT of a total of 72 acts affecting local 

government only the most outstanding 
can be summarized here. Finance legisla- 
tion (1) allows for special elections in any 
taxing subdivision in which the revenue 
raised within the ten-mill limitation is in- 
sufficient for the 1935 fiscal year, additional 
tax levies to be for this year only; (2) per- 
mits subdivisions to issue bonds to meet 
deficiencies for the year 1935; (3) permits 
the transfer of debts existing before Janu- 
ary 1, 1935, from within the ten-mill limita- 
tion to outside the limitation upon a major- 
ity vote of the electors: (4) permits the 
issuance of new bonds, the proceeds of which 
are to be used only for the payment of de- 
linquent tax bonds; (5) authorizes a tax 
levy outside the ten-mill limit to provide for 
current expenses of municipal universities, 
upon approval by a majority of the electors; 
(6) provides for payment of real property 
taxes and assessments in ten monthly install- 
ments; (7) permits certain bond issues to 
be submitted at state or primary elections 
and reduces the referendum requirement 
from 65 per cent of the vote cast to a simple 
majority; (8) amends the “uniform bond 
act” so as to permit municipal corporations 
and other subdivisions to issue bonds en- 
abling them to take advantage of federal 
aid; (9) liberalizes provisions governing 
refunding of municipal bonds and authorizes 
special tax levies for one year to aid 
refunding. 

Public works also received considerable 
attention from the legislature. A system of 
compensation, death benefits, and hospital- 
ization was provided for public work-relief 
employees, and local governments employing 
such workers are required to contribute to 
the fund. Approval was given to bonds is- 
sued to finance works of any subdivision to 
which federal aid has been granted, notwith- 
standing certain irregularities and defects in 
procedure. Public authorities are required 
to pay prevailing wage rates on public works 
projects, with no deductions for food, trans- 
portation, etc., except with special approval: 
a further exception is made for projects 
where federal money is furnished and fed- 
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eral wage rates have been prescribed. Dis- 
crimination against any worker on a public 
works project because of race, creed, or color 
is prohibited. 

An emergency act turned over power pre- 
viously vested in the state relief commission 
to county commissioners, although these 
powers may be delegated in whole or in part 
to representatives of federal agencies; relief 
activities beyond municipal corporation lim- 
its are to be conducted by township trustees, 
as far as possible. When medical or hospital 
care is rendered to indigent persons by a 
municipality or township different from that 
in which the person has residence, reim- 
bursement is to be made by the unit of legal 
settlement. A state fund was created for the 
support and equalization of educational ad- 
vantages throughout the state. Boards of 
education are authorized to borrow money 
and to issue notes therefor in anticipation 
of revenues due the district from the sales 
tax. Boards of education are required to 
furnish free textbooks to pupils, and tuition 
costs of pupils are to be paid by the board 
of education of the district in which the 
pupil lives. Procedure was prescribed for the 
transfer of portions of school districts to 
cities in which they lie. 

Any township may enter into a contract, 
not to exceed three years’ duration, with any 
city, village, or township for the provision 
of fire protection; the price for such service 
must be stipulated in the contract. Firemen 
are exempted from personal liability for 
damage incurred while operating a motor 
vehicle on a governmental function. Any 
municipality desiring to raise money for the 
purchase or construction of a waterworks 
system may include a provision allowing 
any court having jurisdiction to appoint a 
receiver, in default of payment of interest 
or principal of bonds and to apply the in- 
come and revenue to the retirement of the 
bonds. A fund of $100,000 is to be admin- 
istered by the state library board for the 
purpose of aiding public libraries in the pay- 
ment of liabilities which they contract be- 
tween May 28, 1935, and December 31, 
1936. 


An important new law provides for home 
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rule for counties. By charter provision the 
electors of any county may establish a 
county health department with all the pow- 
ers previously vested in the city or general 
health districts. Another law authorizes the 
board cf commissioners of any county to 
enter into agreements with the legislative 
authority of any other local unit whereby 
the county will undertake and be authorized 
to perform any functions which the con- 
tracting subdivision has the power to per- 
form; conditions are laid down for payment 
for such services and for the duration of 
agreements.—Dona.p G. BisHop, Ohio State 
University. 


Pennsylvania 

INANCE legislation affecting cities in- 

cluded several important provisions re- 
lating to municipal budgets. The department 
of internal affairs is authorized to prescribe 
forms for the budget and annual financial 
reports of cities of the third class, counties, 
townships, and poor districts; the law is op- 
tional for boroughs. Forms for school district 
budgets will be provided by the department 
of public instruction. Provision is made for 
the publication of comparative financial 
data. In boroughs the powers of auditors 
were extended to cover any person or organ- 
ization receiving or expending borough 
funds; certified public accountants may be 
hired by the council on a two-thirds vote. 

The city treasurer in cities of the third 
class is designated as the collector of city, 
county, and school and poor district taxes 
within the limits of the city. Local tax-levy- 
ing authorities are authorized to provide for 
the abatement of penalties and interest on 
real estate taxes under certain conditions. 
Arrest for nonpayment of taxes is abolished, 
and the redemption period for property taken 
away by tax sales is extended from two to 
five years. The state increased its tax on 
the gross receipts of public service corpora- 
tions from eight to fourteen mills, and this 
applies to municipal utilities operating be- 
yond the limits of the municipality. Real 
estate brokers are excluded from municipal 
license taxes in third class cities. Authority 
is granted for refunding local bonds under 
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certain conditions, and the department of 
internal affairs is empowered to recommend 
debt settlement after investigation of the 
debt affairs of any municipality wishing to 
file a petition of insolvency in a federal 
court. 

Counties and municipalities are authorized 
to set up for the purpose of 
constructing and operating self-liquidating 
projects, provided that such projects do not 
compete with or unnecessarily burden exist- 
ing private enterprises. Townships of the 
second class may now enter directly into 


‘authorities’ 


contract with adjacent municipalities for fire 
protection. Boroughs are authorized to ac- 
quire and operate bus feeder lines in con- 
nection with inclined plane, passenger, and 
vehicular _ traffic facilities. 
Joint sewer boards to construct and operate 
sewers and sewage disposal systems for sev- 


transportation 


eral local units acting together are 
authorized. 
Policemen and firemen in cities may be 


given twenty consecutive hours of rest each 
week, except in emergencies, and fourteen 
days of annual leave with pay. Policemen 
and firemen in all municipalities shall re- 
ceive Compensation and expenses when in- 
jured or taken sick in performance of duty: 
third class cities are required to make an- 
nual payments to the police pension fund: 
and the training school of the state police 
utilized for the 

Permanent 


is to be training of local 


policemen registration is pro- 
vided for third class cities: nomination peti- 
tions must now be signed by registered and 
enrolled members of the party in which the 
candidate is running; provision is made for 
referenda in municipalities to decide whether 
shall be and 


Sunday movies permitted 


union of contiguous cities be estab- 


may 
lished by a favorable vote of the electors in 
each city and in any intervening territory 
involved. 


study the 


\ commission was created to 
operation of local governments and to make 
the Che 


attorney general is authorized to hold a state 


recommendations to legislature 
conference on crime to knit more closely the 
local authorities in the 
ALDERFER, 


and 
combating crime.—H. F 
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Pennsylvania field agent, American Munici- 
pal Association. 
Texas 

MONG the which relate to 

taxation and finance, one provides that 
taxpayers may pay school taxes before pay- 
ing any other tax laid against them. A sec- 
ond levies an occupation tax on marble 
machines which it is estimated will produce 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000 per year. A 
third prohibits the collection of taxes de- 
linquent prior to December 31, 1919. A 
fourth exempts the property of the Texas 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and local af- 
filiated clubs from taxation. A fifth per- 
mits take full advantage of the 
federal bankruptcy act. Two proposed tax 


measures 


cities to 


limitation amendments, one of which would 


have provided for an over-all limitation, 


were defeated, though it is likely that more 


will be heard of this matter in the near 
future. 

The administration utility bill which 
would have created a three-man commis- 
sion was defeated, as were several other 
bills which related to utilities. One such 


measure which became law declares monop- 
olies contrary to public policy and makes 
etition by 
in the public utility 


illegal limitation of 


those 


com 


any 


engaged business. 


public wor 
bonds confirming 


Bonds issued for projects 


PWA loans are val- 


measures 


and 


idated by two 


Miscellaneous acts assure pi men and 
firemen of the larger cities of one day off 
each week and ia Iteer lay icallol 
each year with pay: permi s of re 
than | populati d codify 
civil and « inal ordinances t pul 
lication; authorize cities to extend their 
water and sewer lines outside of their limits 
ind to make charges for these services; per- 
nit the separation of schools fr Inicipal 
control, with certain limitations. on approval 
by the voters: and gra d nal a 
thority to the railroa I ss yre 
vent the wastage of natural gas 

Several constitutior iment S were 
proposed by the Legisla 
the voters on August 24. A g these ar 
ne Dr \ air g Tr ) ~ ate ve ‘ 
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sions, one which relates to repeal and liquor 
control, and one which would permit the 
Legislature to propose constitutional amend- 
ments relating to relief matters during spe- 
cial sessions of that body. Roscoe C 
MarTIN, director, Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, University of Texas. 
West Virginia 

phalanges among the acts per- 

taining to cities is one which authorizes 
municipalities to acquire, construct, operate, 
and improve self-liquidating public works 
and to issue revenue bonds which will be 
retired by charges for the use of such works, 
provided that the municipality may not un- 
dertake any service already being adequately 
Rates fixed for the use of such 
public works are subject to appeal to the 


rendered. 


state public service commission. City coun- 
cils are empowered to erect, authorize, or 
prohibit the erection of sewerage treatment 
and disposal works within or without the 
town. The municipal code provisions relat- 
ing to policemen’s and firemen’s pension or 
relief funds are amended to provide that 
the trustees will consist of the mayor or 
chief executive and three members of the 
department concerned; such funds are to 
be supported by a tax of not more than 1 
per cent and by salary assessments of one 
dollar per month for each member of the 
department concerned 


A proposed constitutional amendment, 
known as the municipal home rule amend- 
ment, would abolish hereafter special laws 


incorporating cities, towns, and villages and 
by general laws for incorpora- 


on and classification of municipal corpora- 


tions. Under such general laws the electors 


iny I al corporation of over two 
housand population may adopt their own 
charter. Another proposed amendment pro- 
ee shine of a Oe ubdivi 
vides i e state, including anv subdivi- 
sion there r any municipality, or any 
fficer, agent r employee thereof, may be 
made defendant in anv garnishment or at- 
i ent proceedir Hume K. NowLan 
executive secreta West \ ginia Le igue 
\ 
\ es 
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Wyoming 


PN vy Ay retirement system for members 
of all municipal fire departments is 
established, pensions and benefits to be paid 
from a fund administered by the state treas- 
urer through the workmen’s compensation 
department. The fund is supported by using 
10 per cent of the revenues derived from 
the tax on fire insurance premiums for this 
purpose and by a 2 per cent assessment on 
salaries of firemen. Municipalities are au- 
thorized to issue 6 per cent serial bonds 
for the construction of sewerage systems, and 
borrowing from the RFC is specifically au- 
thorized. The bonds are to be repaid solely 
from the operation of the systems and do 
not constitute “an indebtedness of the 
municipality within the meaning of any con- 
stitutional or statutory limitation.” Public 
school authorities are required to provide 
instruction “as to the effects of alcoholic 
stimulants and narcotics upon the human 
system.” A school equalization fund was cre- 
ated by setting aside $287,000 of the an- 
nual receipts from the sales tax, the fund 
to be distributed according to a “fixed 
formula” with a view to enabling school 
districts to maintain a $1,000 minimum 
program. 

County boards are authorized to establish 
beards of public welfare to work in co-opera- 
tion with or under the direction of the 
state department of public welfare. These 
new county agencies are to have charge of 
including 
the administration of old age and mothers’ 


all relief and welfare activities, 


pensions. When the county board has ap- 
propriated sufficient funds, the county wel- 
fare board must establish a department of 
public welfare, with a director to serve as 
executive officer and secretary of the board 
Two or more counties may establish joint 
welfare boards or departments. Pensions are 
for blind persons of over 21 years 

age who have been residents of the state 
for at least ten years These pensions are 
to be paid from liquor fees and taxes, and 
idministered by the state and county de- 
welfare 


partments of public CHARLES A 


BLooMPIELD, University of Wyoming 














Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


How to Regulate Taxicabs 


What power does a city have to regulate 
taxicabs; what factors should be consid- 
ered in establishing such regulation? 


HE question as to the city’s power to 

regulate taxicabs cannot be answered 
categorically. The courts have ruled that 
taxicabs are a public utility, but whether the 
city or the state is to be the regulatory au- 
thority will depend upon state laws and 
municipal charter provisions. Nine states 
maintain some degree of regulation, although 
in some cases it is limited to certain classes 
of cities or to cities without home-rule 
charters. 

In general it may be said that if the state 
has not already assumed regulation and if 
the city is vested with power to regulate util- 
ities, the regulation of taxicabs is a proper 
municipal function. Nevertheless, it is ad- 
visable to secure specific charter provisions 
wherever possible. As to the municipal 
agency to be vested with the regulatory 
power, there is a variety of choices, ranging 
from the mayor or city manager to an ad 
hoc authority. The best choice seems to be 
the utility commission or agency charged 
with the regulation of other transportation 
services, for taxicabs must be considered as 
one unit of the total transportation facilities 
of the city. 

With regard to the forms or methods of 
regulation, the number of cabs, the financial 
responsibility of the owner, and the rates 
charged are the most common objects of 
regulation. According to the American Tran- 
sit Association, of the 93 cities of over 100,- 
000 population, 43 require certificates of 
convenience and necessity, 74 require finan- 
cial responsibility (including 3 which con- 
sider such responsibility a prerequisite to a 
certificate), and 22 regulate rates. [n addi- 
tion, 12 cities in this class have state regula- 
tion. 

The reasons for restricting the number of 
cabs are to be found in a desire to relieve 
downtown traffic congestion (especially to 





reduce cruising), to prevent harmful rate 
wars and their attendant evils, and to pro- 
vide a point-to-point transportation service 
that will balance with street-car and bus fa- 
cilities. The form of limitation varies in dif- 
ferent cities, most of which merely require a 
certificate of convenience and necessity. 
Sometimes a fixed ratio of cabs to population 
or even a maximum number of licenses is 
specified, but better practice indicates that 
such decisions should be left to the more 
flexible discretion of the administrative 
agency. Requirements of financial respon- 
sibility may take the form of compulsory 
liability insurance, bonds, or indemnity re- 
serve. 

The regulation of rates is not common at 
present, although nineteen cities of the 
above-mentioned group and nine states pro- 
vide for some form of control. Since there 
are usually several or many individual own- 
ers, the ordinary standards of rate control 
on the basis of cost and fair return are not 
readily applicable. Rates are often confined 
within maximum and minimum limits, or 
may be subject to approval by the regula- 
tory body. It should be noted that a number 
of court decisions have upheld the city’s 
right to establish minimum or fixed rates, as 
well as maximum rates, provided there is no 
constitutional or statutory limitation in this 
respect. The rate problem is also compli- 
cated by the choice between flat or zone 
rates and the meter system; the latter is rec- 
ommended by most authorities as providing 
more equitable charges from the point of 
view both of the customer and the owner. 
Other forms of regulation include service 
and safety provisions and the requirement of 
filing of reports. 

To summarize, the municipal ordinance 
should clearly specify the scope of regula- 
tion. Authority should be vested in the 
same agency that regulates other transpor- 
tation utilities; details and_ specifications 
should be left for administrative discretion. 
A fixed meter rate should be prescribed 
which will provide an adequate return to 
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INQUIRIES ON ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


cab owners, protect patrons from exorbitant 
and inequal charges, and still not undermine 
the service of mass transportation facilities. 
Where practicable, taxicab ownership and 
operation would be advantageously brought 
under the same corporate structure with 
other mass transportation. This would sim- 
plify the problem of service coordination and 
financial control. 

Three publications of particular interest 
to municipal officials concerned with taxi- 
cab regulation are: A Nation-Wide Survey 
of Taxicab Regulation (1932), $5; The 
Taxicab Industry in the United States, an 
economic survey (1935), $1; and A Model 
City Taxicab Ordinance (1934); all three 
published by the American Transit Asso- 
ciation, 292 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. While the model ordinance is valuable 
as a guide, it must be adapted to local con- 
ditions. Contrary to this ordinance, it would 
seem advisable, as indicated above, that the 
maximum number of cabs to be licensed be 
left to administrative discretion rather than 
be rigidly fixed—JoHN BaveEr, director, 
American Public Utilities Bureau, New York 
City. 


Collecting Taxes by Installments 

What is the experience of cities in collecting 
taxes in monthly installments? 

"Ph pcemiiipeapephdeeed few cities collect 

taxes on a monthly basis. Those which 
permit payment of taxes in ten or twelve 
installments include Tampa, Florida; Kal- 
amazoo, Michigan: Stockton, California: 
Kingsport, Tennessee: Fair Lawn, New Jer- 
sey; Waco, Texas; Portsmouth, Virginia; 
and Detroit, Michigan. The Ohio legisla- 
ture recently passed an act permitting the 
payment of current taxes in ten installments, 
beginning in 1936. Cities permitting the 
payment of current taxes in four installments 
include Hartford, Connecticut; Louisville, 
Kentucky; Pittsburgh, and Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania; Flint, Michigan: Knoxville, and 
Nashville, Tennessee; Charleston, South 
Carolina; and Macon, Georgia. The cities 
of London, St. John, and Toronto, Ontario: 
Atlanta, Georgia; and Charleston, South 
Carolina, accept payments in three install- 
ments. Many states by legislation in 1933, 
1934, and 1935 permit the payment of de- 
linquent taxes by monthly, quarterly, or 
semi-annual installments. 


>) 
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From the point of view of the city, the 
clerical cost incident to monthly collection, 
especially from small taxpayers, would ap- 
pear to be almost prohibitive. This is espe- 
cially likely to be the case where modern 
mechanical procedure and forms are not 
used. Moreover, a great many taxpayers 
who do not pay until they are forced to do 
so would not pay under any installment 
plan. However, if the large taxpayer could 
be induced to pay monthly, it would be ad- 
visable for him to do so, both from his 
own standpoint and from that of the city. 
In general, quarterly collection is preferable 
to monthly installments. The quarterly in- 
stallment plan is recommended in the model 
real property tax collection law, which pro- 
vides that taxes shall be payable in four 
equal installments and that failure to pay 
on the due date subjects the taxpayer to cer- 
tain penalties. It is important that under 
any installment plan the first installment be 
paid at the beginning of the fiscal year and 
that modern mechanical methods and pro- 
cedures be installed to handle the increased 
work promptly. 

Another phase of installment payment is 
that of permitting payment in advance of 
the due date. This simply involves some 
plan by which taxpayers can pay gradually 
or accumulate the amount which they owe. 
Some of the plans are operated through 
banks and others through the city treasurer’s 
office. Another proposal that has been ad- 
vanced is to “stagger” tax payments by 
means of a zoning arrangement whereby the 
property owners in different zones would 
make their payments at different times, thus 
levelling the administrative burden. 

Perhaps quarterly installment collections 
would cost more, but the added cost might 
be offset by the introduction of new econ- 
omies and modern machinery. It is argued by 
some that installment collection would 
spread the work out evenly and thus reduce 
collection costs. 

Data regarding installment procedure in 
90 cities are contained in a report entitled 
Installment Payment of Taxes in United 
States Cities, published in 1933 by the 
American Municipal Association, 850 East 

58th Street, Chicago, $1. Another valuable 
report is a Model Real Property Tax Col- 
lection Law, published in May, 1935, by the 
National Municipal League, 309 East 34th 
Street, New York City, 35 cents. 
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City Purchases Exempt from 
Federal Tax 

EGINNING October 1, all purchases 

made by states and cities for their ex- 
clusive use will be exempt from the manu- 
facturer's excise tax by reason of an amend- 
ment to the Revenue Act of 1935. The ex- 
emption does not apply, however, to state or 
city purchases for the personal use of em- 
ployees or for contractors on public works. 
In the past a distinction has been made be- 
tween purchases to be used in connection 
with “an essential governmental function” 
and purchases for other purposes, only the 
former being tax exempt. This distinction 
has been the cause of considerable confu- 
sion because of the difficulty of defining an 
essential function, as opposed to a non- 
essential function. Items formerly taxable 
under Title IV of the Revenue Act which 
will now be tax free for all municipal pur- 
poses include gasoline and lubricating oils, 
tires and tubes, autos and auto trucks, auto 
accessories, radios, mechanical refrigerators, 
sporting goods, toilet preparations, chewing 
gum, and matches. The amendment also 
removes the limitation on the number of 
sales intervening between the manufacturer 
and the purchaser, credits or refunds being 
provided for in all cases. Under the former 
provision no exemption was allowed where 
there was more than one intervening sale. 


Wisconsin Counties Form Municipal 
Power District 

HE first municipal power district in the 

history of Wisconsin has just been or- 
ganized by joint action of Polk and Burnett 
counties. At a referendum election on Au- 
gust 27 seventeen towns and four villages 
of the two counties voted 2,998 to 654 to 
create an inter-county municipal power dis- 
trict. This is the first action taken under 
an optional law placed upon the statute 
books in 1931 and will be watched with great 
interest as an experiment pointing toward in- 
creased co-operation in this field between 
municipalities. The present district, of 
course, is designed to promote rural electri- 


fication. The establishment of this district 
was approved by the public service com- 
mission on September 12, the district to meet 
conditions laid down earlier including the 
stipulations that the original debt be kept 
low, that interest rates on bonds be kept 
below 6 per cent, and that a genuine saving 
on the general expenses of existing privately 
owned utilities be indicated. Action to ac- 
quire existing utilities will now be com- 
menced. If this district proves successful, 
further inter-municipal activities in the 
power field may be expected.—Lre S. 
GREENE, University of Wisconsin. 


Federal-State-City Relations to 
Feature Managers’ Conference 


ay ed managers, councilmen, and other 
4A local government officials who attend 
the twenty-second annual conference of the 
International City Managers’ Association at 
Knoxville, Tennessee, on October 21-23, will 
devote a large part of the first day to a dis- 
cussion of the effect of the social security 
plans on city health and welfare departments 
and the part that each level of govern- 
ment will play in financing and administer- 
ing the security program. Another live prob- 
lem for city officials—how cities can make 
the most effective use of the PWA and 
WPA programs—is on the program for this 
session. Municipal administrators who plan 
ahead will be interested in the third subject 
“After PWA and WPA, What—the Future 
Municipal Program.’ Leading authorities 
will address the conference on these federal- 
state-city problems. 

On the morning of the second day prob- 
lems peculiar to cities in different population 
groups will be discussed. Some of the topics 
are: solving local problems through arrange- 
ments with other towns, the county, and the 
state: effective methods of collecting taxes: 
when should a city refund its debt and how; 
new problems in police administration; im- 
proving traffic control to reduce accidents: 
matters to be considered in modernizing 
zoning ordinances. In the afternoon the 
Association will meet jointly with the Ameri- 
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can Municipal Association, Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers’ Association, and National 
Association of Tax Assessing Officers, whose 
annual conferences are being held at the 
same time. The subject of discussion at this 
joint session is ““The Human Objectives of 
‘Administration,’ with addresses by Louis 
Brownlow, Luther Gulick, and Charles E. 
Merriam. 

The final day will be given over to a dis- 
cussion of public relations, problems of per- 
sonnel administration, and matters pertain- 
ing to the city-manager profession. Those 
who stay over for a fourth day, October 24, 
will have an opportunity to visit Norris Dam 
and the town of Norris, with luncheon at 
Norris, and an address by Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, chairman of the TVA, on the subject of 
“Products and By-Products of TVA.” 


Twenty-two Cities Establish 
Housing Agencies 

WENTY-TWO municipalities are now 

legally empowered to undertake low- 
cost housing projects in co-operation with 
the federal government. When the National 
Industrial Recovery Act was passed in June, 
1933, only two cities, Milwaukee and Los 
Angeles, had sufficient power under existing 
laws and charter provisions to engage in 
such activity, but during 1933 and 1934 ten 
states passed enabling acts for public hous- 
ing authorities, and Congress made provision 
for an “Alley Dwelling Authority” in the 
District of Columbia. As a result of this 
legislation the following municipalities now 
have housing authorities: New York City, 
Schenectady, Buffalo, Lackawanna, Yonkers, 
and Port Jervis, New York; Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Toledo, War- 
ren, and Youngstown, Ohio; Detroit, Michi- 
gan; St. Clair County, Illinois; Lexington, 
Kentucky: Columbia and Charleston, South 
Carolina: Washington, D. C.; and Omaha, 
Nebraska. In addition, state-wide authori- 
ties have been established in New Jersey and 
Maryland. During 1935 seven additional 
states have passed housing authority laws 
and five have enacted legislation giving city 
governments the right to co-operate with 
housing authorities in various ways. 

In most instances the jurisdiction of the 
housing authority coincides with the city 
limits or within ten miles of the limits, but 
in certain metropolitan areas the jurisdiction 


includes the county. In some cases, such as 
Los Angeles, Detroit, and Lexington, the 
housing agency is a commission rather than 
an authority. The financial obligations of 
the housing authority are ordinarily inde- 
pendent of those of the city, the authority 
being granted power to borrow money in its 
own right. 

The power of eminent domain is granted 
to a number of the housing authorities and 
to agencies of the federal government and 
agencies receiving grants or loans from the 
federal government for housing. Thus, 
should federal condemnation for housing 
projects under federal statutes be declared 
unconstitutional, condemnation can be car- 
ried out under state laws. In other cases 
it may be possible for state or local agencies 
to carry out the condemnation for the fed- 
eral government, as is being done in New 
York City. 

A number of the more recent laws pro- 
hibit a housing authority from issuing mort- 
gage bonds to private investors and stipulate 
that such bonds shall be secured, if at all, 
only by the revenues of housing projects. 
Thus, in case of default, private bondholders 
cannot foreclose on a public housing project. 
This restriction does not apply if the project 
has been financed by a government—federal, 
state, or local.—ELizABETH LONGAN, assis- 
tant director, National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials. 


Iowa Cities Seek More Freedom 
from State Control 


HREE hundred and ninety-five munici- 

pal officials representing 106 Iowa cities 
attended the thirty-eighth annual conven- 
tion of the League of lowa Municipalities at 
Sioux City, August 20-22. Considerable op- 
position was voiced to the “new boards and 
bureaus and tax-devouring bodies” that are 
being created by the state government “to 
dictate to us more and more taxes and less 
and less to show for it at home, and less to 
say about our local affairs.” A resolution 
was adopted expressing the League’s unalter- 
able opposition to the taking away of the 
powers of the local government units and 
centralizing powers in boards, bureaus, and 
commissions.” Action also was taken op- 
posing the establishment of any state public 
utility commission which would take over 
power to regulate and control local utility 
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affairs. City officials believe that in all court 
actions brought to restrain or enjoin the 
construction of municipal utility plants the 
public should be protected by the filing of 
an adequate bond to cover both exemplary 
and actual losses sustained by the defendant. 

The League also believes that state rev- 
enues from the gasoline and motor vehicle 
license taxes remaining after provision has 
been made for the maintenance of primary 
roads and all necessary expenses should be 
allocated to the cities and towns for the con- 
struction and maintenance of streets. The 
League authorized a comprehensive study of 
a plan for placing clerks, accounting officers, 
and examiners of the state department of 
municipal accounts under civil service. Fifty 
cities joined the League during the year, 
making a total of 752 cities and towns now 
affiliated with the League-——FraNk PIerce, 
secretary-treasurer, League of lowa Munici- 
palities. 


Two New Steps Toward Improved 
Personnel Practices 


gy Beare measures new to local personnel ad- 
ministration in the United States are 
embodied in a new law recently enacted in 
California and in the proposed charter for 
Hamilton County, Ohio. Under the Cali- 
fornia act any California city is authorized, 
but not directed, to adopt by ordinance any 
type of personnel system and is permitted 
to contract with any other city or county, 
or with a state department, for the rendering 
of any personnel service. Under the provi- 
sions of the act the city legislative body may 
designate the establishments and positions to 
be placed within the purview of the ordi- 
nance and may add others at any subsequent 
date. It may not remove establishments or 
provisions from the scope of the ordinance 
unless such action has been approved by 
two-thirds of the qualified electors voting at 
a regular or special municipal election. This 
provision will make it possible for munici- 
palities without sufficient funds to maintain 
their own personnel agencies to avail them- 
selves of the services of agencies already 
established and properly staffed to render 
assistance. Closer co-ordination of the ac- 
tivities of public personnel agencies within 
the state is expected as a result of this 
measure. 

Electors of Hamilton County, Ohio, will 
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vote November 5 on the adoption of a char- 
ter which proposes a county-executive type 
of management. The most interesting pro- 
vision of the section setting up a personnel 
commission anticipates the transfer of em- 
ployees from one government jurisdiction 
to another by establishing a uniform plan for 
classifying positions in all governmental 
levels. In addition to providing for the prep- 
aration and administration 
tion plan covering positions in the county 
service, the proposed charter specifies that 
one of the duties of the personnel officer 
shall be: “To classify all positions within 
the County in the service of the United 
States, state of Ohio, and of its taxing dis- 
tricts and all other governmental employers, 
and to include all such positions within the 
classification plan and within the classifica- 
tion groups in order that holders of such po- 
sitions may, if the employment standards 
and methods of the agency employing them 
are approved by the county board, be eligi- 
ble for appointment or promotion to the 
service of the county.” Properly carried out 
and well administered, this provision will 
make possible the proper control of inter- 
jurisdictional transfers. An employee may 
enter governmental service in one jurisdic- 
tion in the area, and, if qualified, be trans- 
ferred and promoted to positions in other 
jurisdictions in the area.~—G. LYLE BELSLEY, 
executive director, Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada. 


Canadian Cities Urge Central Govern- 
ment to Assume Relief Costs 


BOUT two hundred delegates from one 

hundred Canadian municipalities at- 
tended the 37th annual meeting of the 
Ontario Municipal Association on August 
28 to 30; approximately 40 per cent were 
elected members of municipal councils. The 
highlight of the meeting was a pronounce- 
ment of David A. Croll, provincial minister 
of welfare and public affairs, outlining the 
government welfare policies for the remain- 
der of the current year and for 1936. He 
explained that the present situation in which 
the government contributes to all municipali- 
ties on a percentage basis and carries the 
whole load of welfare administration in de- 
faulting municipalities is to be continued for 
the most part until the end of the current 
year: but from that time on all municipali- 
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ties will pay the cost of welfare and relief 
administration. The extent and nature of 
the government contribution to welfare costs 
other than administration is to be deter- 
mined by a joint provincial and federal con- 
ference immediately following the impending 
federal election. Other highlights of the 
meeting included a joint session of elected 
councilmen and appointed officials to dis- 
cuss the very valuable report of a special 
committee on civic pensions. The subject 
of municipal credit also received special con- 
sideration. 

The problems affecting Ontario cities are 
indicated by some of the resolutions adopted 
at the meeting which recommended (1) leg- 
islation fixing a rate of not more than 3 per 
cent as the interest rate to Ontario munici- 
palities borrowing money, payment of which 
is guaranteed by the government; (2) legis- 
lation permitting Ontario cities to share in 
the revenues from the automobile registra- 
tion fees and the gasoline tax; (3) extension 
to municipalities of the use of the Domin- 
ion’s permanent voters’ list; (4) the assump- 
tion by the provincial government of a 
greater proportion than 50 per cent of the 
mothers’ allowance grants; (5) legislation 
authorizing municipalities that are still meet- 
ing their liabilities to refund their deben- 
tures; (6) compulsory insurance for all 
motor vehicles; and (7) modification of the 
present age limit (70 years) for old age 
pensions. 

The Union of Canadian Municipalities, 
which held its 35th annual convention at 
North Bay on September 3 to 5, deals par- 
ticularly with federal matters affecting mu- 
nicipalities and thus supplements rather than 
competes with the municipal associations in 
the provinces. Action taken at this conven- 
tion (1) urged the establishment of a com- 
mittee with representatives of the Dominion, 
provincial, and municipal governments to 
study the problem of conflicting taxes; (2) 
requested that in all cases of overlapping 
taxes the national government be urged to 
undertake the collection of the tax and dis- 
tribute it to cities making such a levy; (3) 
recommended that the national government 
assume the whole responsibility for relief 
costs, undertaking certain public work in 
lieu of direct relief; (4) petitioned to reduce 
the age limit for old age pensions from 70 
to 65 years; (5) declared it essential that 
the national and provincial governments 
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guarantee refunding issues of municipalities; 
and (6) urged Parliament to empower the 
Bank of Canada to assist national and local 
governments in financing essential non-self- 
liquidating projects and social services. The 
writer spoke at this meeting on the subject 
of ““Municipal Foundations” and “The Mu- 
nicipal Budget.”’— Horace L. Brittain, 
secretary-treasurer, Ontario Municipal As- 
sociation, and director, Citizens’ Research 
Institute of Canada. 


Federal Use of Municipal Units 
Requested by Michigan Cities 


ITH more than 325 officials register- 

ing, the thirty-seventh annual meeting 
of the Michigan Municipal League, held this 
year in Ann Arbor, closed with the largest 
attendance record in history. Taxation and 
relief problems featured the first day of the 
meeting. The State WPA and PWA admin- 
istrators indicated ways in which cities can 
co-operate with their respective organiza- 
tions. At the annual banquet, John L. 
Brumm, of the department of journalism at 
the University of Michigan, charged officials 
with not only efficient administration but 
also with selling good government to the 
electorate and the necessity of convincing 
voters that this is an era of social change. 

Numerous informal roundtables were held 
for various groups of officials. The asses- 
sors’ group had one of the best meetings, 
discussion centering around the Costigan 
amendment, assessment procedure, and the 
Tax Revision Council. Other roundtables 
held were for mayors and councilmen; city 
managers; city clerks; attorneys; engineers 
and public works officials; village officials: 
treasurers; finance officers, controllers; and 
electric utility superintendents. Of pertinent 
interest to the latter group was the recent 
ruling by the state administrative tax board 
that the 3 per cent state sales tax is collec- 
tible from municipal plants upon the sale of 
electrical energy. 

Resolutions which were adopted, develop- 
ing mostly from the roundtable groups, 
committed the League to a revision of the 
electoral provisions in the general village 
law; petitioned the state tax commission to 
set up machinery to take advantage of in- 
come tax reports as provided in the Costi- 
gan amendment; advised simplification of 
WPA application forms, greater participa- 
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tion of municipalities in the highway pro- 
gram, and use of already existing municipal 
departments whenever possible to carry on 
public works; and requested the legislative 
committee to support legislation enabling 
Michigan to take advantage of the federal 
social security act.—Harotp D. Situ, di- 
rector, Michigan Municipal League. 


State Aid for Public Libraries in 
Illinois and Ohio 


NEW record has been set for state aid 

to public libraries by the Illinois legis- 
lature, according to the American Library 
Association. On July 3 Governor Horner 
signed an act to appropriate $600,000 for 
the purchase of books and periodicals for 
approximately 270 public libraries in Tlli- 
nois. The sum of $10,000 is provided for 
the administration of the act. 

Book funds of libraries in Illinois have 
been reduced more than 50 per cent during 
the last four years, while the use of libraries 
has increased 20 per cent. Particularly seri- 
ous was the situation in Chicago, where no 
new books had been purchased for four 
years and where the circulation was drop- 
ping at the rate of two million volumes a 
year. 

A “pegged levy” for the Chicago library, 
which increases the tax rate from six-tenths 
of a mill to three-quarters of a mill for 
1935, °36, and °37 also passed the Illinois 
legislature, which together with the new 
book fund will enable the library by the 
end of this year to render service to the 
Chicago public comparable to that given 
in 1931, according to Carl B. Roden, librar- 
ian. In 1931 the library lent more books 
for home reading than any single public 
library in the United States. 

Public libraries in Ohio as well as those 
in Illinois will receive state aid during the 
coming biennium from a fund of $100,000 
provided by the state legislature. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MUNICIPAL EN- 
GINEERS AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or PusLic Works OFFiciALs, Joint Confer- 
ence—Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
October 14-16. Executive director, Donald 
C. Stone, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 
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October 


INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ Assoct- 
ATION—Hotel Andrew Johnson, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, October 21-23. Executive direc- 
tor, Clarence E. Ridley, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ Assocta- 
TION-—Hotel Farragut, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, October 21-23. Executive director, Carl 
H. Chatters, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION — 
Hotel Andrew Johnson, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, October 21-23. Executive director, Paul 
\. Betters, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TAX As- 
SESSING OFFICERS—Hotel Farragut, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, October 21-23. Technical 
director, Albert Noonan, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. 

NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
dence, Rhode Island, November 25-26. Sec- 
retary, Howard P. Jones, 309 East 34 Street, 
New York City. 


Provi- 


Courts Rule on Utility Construction 
With PWA Funds 

WO recent decisions by United States 

Circuit Courts of Appeal deal with the 
right of a municipality to construct a munic- 
ipal electric plant with funds borrowed 
from PWA. The court for the Tenth Cir- 
cuit at Denver ruled on August 20 that In- 
dependence, Kansas, has the right to con- 
struct a plant with federal funds. The court 
held that such a loan does not encroach upon 
the sovereign rights of states and that there 
was no unlawful delegation of authority by 
Congress to the President. While uphold- 
ing the city’s legal right to construct the 
plant, the court granted an_ injunction 
against the issuance of revenue bonds and 
any unlawful diversion of waterworks funds 
for the project. This has been interpreted 
as a move by the court to impress upon 
municipalities and states the necessity of 
abiding by the wishes of taxpayers in any 
public construction. 

A contemporary decision by the Eighth 
Circuit Court operates to prohibit Kennett, 
Missouri, from building a municipal light 
plant under a contractual agreement where- 
by PWA prescribes minimum wages, hours 
of work, and selection of materials. The 
court held that the Missouri law does not 
empower a municipality to delegate such au- 
thority. 
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A Federal School for Local 
Police Forces 


WENTY-ONE hand-picked police offi- 

cers from as many departments recently 
started a three months’ training course at 
the United States Bureau of Investigation in 
Washington. This is the first class con- 
ducted by the Bureau in its new program of 
providing training facilities to local police 
officials. With the exception of instruction 
in purely federal matters, these “trainees” 
receive free of charge the same training that 
has for the past several years been given to 
the special agents of the Bureau, the cele- 
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brated “G-Men.” The general subjects of 
instruction are organized under the following 
heads: scientific and technical; statistics, 
records, and report writing; firearms train- 
ing and first aid; investigations, enforce- 
ment, and regulatory procedure; tests and 
practical experience; and police administra- 
tion and organization. Special subjects per- 
taining to local law enforcement are also 
included. The entire staff of instructors and 
lecturers of the Bureau is employed in con- 
ducting the school. In addition, forty-one 
outstanding criminologists, police officials, 
and authorities on police administration dis- 
cuss and explain specific subjects. 


Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITIONS OPEN 

ETERSBURG, VIRGINIA (28.564). City Man- 
Po Henry A. Yancey, city manager since 
February, 1932. has resigned to accept the city 
managership of Durham, North Carolina. Prob- 
able starting salary about $6,000. An out-of- 
town man with previous manager experience is 
preferred, and the council anticipates making an 
appointment within thirty days. John R. Jolly 
is mayor. 

NATIONAL GOVERN MENTAL ORGANIZATION. Of- 
fice Manager and Research Assistant. Typical 
tasks of this position are as follows: manage- 
ment of secretarial and business operations of 
organization of ten persons, purchasing of sup- 
plies. supervision of files, answering letters, tak- 
ing dictation when required, editing research 
reports, securing organization contacts and writ- 
ing initial letters. keeping staff informed of gov- 
ernmental developments. etc. Desired qualifi- 
cations: college graduate preferably with train- 
ing in government or public administration; at 
least five years’ experience in office manage- 
ment. secretarial. or research work part of 
which shall have been in government office. re- 
search bureau. or related type of organization. 
Minimum age, 30—maximum, 45; open to man 
or woman. Salary dependent on qualifications. 
Address V-1, Pustic MANAGEMENT. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age 26; graduate work in public administra- 
tion, University of Cincinnati. Research assist- 
ant and reference librarian in a municipal ref- 
erence bureau; experience with relief agencies 
and the Federal Re-employment Service; at 
present, assistant administrator of an urban 
county division of aid for the aged. Would like 
position in research, personnel, or welfare ad- 
ministration, (P-13). 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTION 


W. M. Corton, who has had 13 years’ city 
manager experience in Edgeworth. Sewickley, 
and Ambridge, Pennsylvania, Ashtabula, Ohio, 
and St. Petersburg, Florida, has been appointed 
chief of the project control division of the 
WPA in Washington. 

E. C. Garvin, who was city manager of 
Fernandina, Florida, 1923-27, and of Bruns- 
wick, Georgia, 1929-31, was recently reap- 
pointed city manager of Fernandina, to succeed 
Russell A. Smith. 

Henry A. YANCEY was promoted to the posi- 
tion of city manager of Durham, North Caro- 
lina. effective October 1. He served as manager 
of Charlottesville, Virginia, 1925-32, and of 
Petersburg, Virginia, 1932 to date. 











What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


EW Bureau of Municipal Research. Louis- 

ville, Kentucky, has recently established 
a bureau of municipal research, which brings 
the number of research bureaus supported by 
cities and counties to a total of seven. The 
Louisville bureau, which is an outgrowth of the 
city’s department of audit and survey, has out- 
lined a tentative program covering the fields of 
taxation, budgeting, stores, transportation, pub- 
lic relations, utility rates and franchise, assess- 
ments, and purchases. Already under way is an 
investigation of the licensing of businesses and 
occupations. 


Local Assessments Abandoned. Thirty-five of 
the forty-four incorporated municipalities in the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area have abandoned 
the local assessment policy and have delegated 
that function by contract to the county assessor. 


New Protection for the Blind. Memphis, 
Tennessee, has adopted a “white cane” ordi- 
nance which makes it unlawful for anyone ex- 
cept blind persons to use a white cane. All 
vehicles except police and fire insurance patrol 
cars must give the right of way at intersections 
to persons with white canes, unless traffic is 
controlled by lights. 


“Non-fix” Traffic Tags. A new quadruplicate 
“non-fix’ trafic tag system has been put into 
effect in San Francisco, California. The con- 
troller’s office is the watchdog of the new sys- 
tem and will demand of the police department 
an accounting of each tag issued. 


Police Radio Reduces Crime. The two-way 
police radio system of Long Beach, California, 
which cost less than $800 to install, is given 
credit for the reduction of car thefts from sixty 
to thirty a month, purse-snatching from six or 
seven a month to less than one, and from a 
robbery a day to four or five a month. 


*American Municipal Association, American 
Public Welfare Association, American Society of 
Municipal Engineers, American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, Civil Service Assembly, Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, International 
Association of Public Works Officials, Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, National Associa- 
tion of Tax Assessing Officers, and the United 
States Conference of Mayors. 


Smoke Ordinance Extended. Toledo, Ohio, 
has extended its smoke nuisance ordinance, 
making it illegal to permit the emission of fly 
ash (soot). The discovery of deposits of fly 
ash within 100 rods of a smoke stack will con- 
stitute prima facie evidence of a violation of 
the ordinance, and fines ranging from $5 to 
$100 for each day the nuisance is found are 
provided. 


Refunding Approved by Federal Court. The 
town of Bellaire, Florida, is reported to be the 
first municipality in the country to have a re- 
funding plan approved by a federal court under 
the Sumner-Wilcox Act. 


Bus Franchise Ordinance Profitable. Reading, 
Pennsylvania, is $1,244 richer by reason of its 
motor bus franchise ordinance levying 2% per 
cent on the gross revenues of the three bus lines 
established since the ordinance was enacted last 
October. Receipts are expected to reach $2,500 
by the end of the year. 


Noise Ordinances. Columbus, Ohio, has 
joined Tampa, Spokane, Seattle, and Pittsburgh 
in prohibiting loud speaker advertising trucks 
from operating within city limits. Yonkers, New 
York, has adopted an ordinance requiring a 
license from the public safety commissioner 
for the operation of any kind of a speaker de- 
vice, and Albany has a new comprehensive 
noise ordinance. 


Auto Radio for Fire Chief. Hartford, Con- 
necticut, has equipped the fire chief’s automo- 
bile with a police radio receiving set so that 
he may be reached quickly when at a fire. 


Trackless Trolleys. Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, has recently inaugurated 16 miles of 
trackless trolleys. The Flint, Michigan, city 
commission has received a transportation report 
recommending the trolley bus rather than the 
adoption of a 100 per cent motor bus system. 


Poll Tax Abolished. The city council of Bos- 
ton recently instructed the board of assessors 
to prepare and introduce legislation to abolish 
the annual poll tax. At the same time the board 
was instructed to exempt this year from pay- 
ment of the tax persons who are on the welfare 
rolls or who are receiving old age assistance. 
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PWA Bonds Held General Obligations. On 
June 27, the Alabama Supreme Court ruled 
that revenue bonds for PWA or other projects 
are a general obligation against the credit of 
a municipality and cannot be issued if the mu- 
nicipality has already reached its constitutional 
debt limit. The court divided 4 to 2 on the 
decision, one judge being absent, and applica- 
tion for rehearing has been filed. 


Consolidation of Financial Activities. On the 
recommendation of City Manager R. M. Dor- 
ton, Long Beach, California, has consolidated 
its financial activities into a division of budgets 
and accounts headed by a director of finance. 


The new department includes the following 
divisions: city assessor, city tax collector, pur- 
chasing agent, city treasurer, city accountant, 
oil gaugers, and the stores administration. 


Clear River Front for National Park. At a 
special election the city of St. Louis, Missouri, 
recently voted bonds in the amount of $7,500.- 
000 which the federal government is to match 
with $22,500,000 for the development of the 
city’s river front. Thirty-seven blocks will be 
cleared of old buildings and a jefferson Me- 
morial created in their place. This memorial 
will be maintained as a national park by the 
federal government. 


New Publications for Administrators 


The pick of the month, selected on the basis of value to municipal admin- 
istrators, from the monthly bulletin, “Recent Publications on Municipal 
Administration,” issued by the International City Managers’ Association. 


SLUMS AND BLIGHTED AREAS IN THE 
Unitep States. By Edith E. Wood. 
Bulletin No. 1 of the PWA Housing Di- 
vision. U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 1935. 126pp. 

This illustrated bulletin sets forth in a most 
convincing manner the need for slum clearance 
and rehousing of low income groups. The hous- 
ing conditions in fifteen large cities are briefly 
described, and the various surveys conducted 
in each city are cited and summarized. 


MoperNIzEp TAX AccoUNTING IN CUYa- 
HOGA County. By Charles B. Ryan. 
Free on request, from Clark L. Simp- 
son, CPA, Room 17, Courthouse, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. August, 1935. 21pp. 

Includes descriptions of modern office machin- 
ery and reproduces new carding and billing 
forms. The study upon which the moderniza- 
tion was based included a survey of the newest 
business machine equipment and visits to cities 
with modernized accounting systems. 


Work RELIEF PROJECTS OF THE PUBLIC 
Works TYPE IN THE STATE OF NEW 
York. By the Governor’s Commission 
on Unemployment Relief, 79 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 1935. 108pp. 

As a result of a critical evaluation of a large 
sample of public works projects in New York. 
the committee reported that. with reference to 
an assumed efficiency of 100 per cent under 
average contract methods. work relief projects 


average 74.8 per cent. The method of investi- 
gation employed and the findings reported will 
provide interesting reading for municipal admin- 
istrators in all parts of the country. 


LecAL Arp Bureaus: A MANUAL OF PRAC- 


tice. By John S. Bradway. Public 
Administration Service, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 1935. 80pp. $1. 


This manual sets forth principles of organiza- 
tion, suggests techniques, and contains illustra- 
tions derived from legal aid organizations al- 
ready in operation. Municipal administrators 
should bring this valuable report to the atten- 
tion of the legal aid bureau, city attorney, or 
welfare department. 


MARKETING MUNICIPAL BONDS: SOME 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. By the Mu- 


nicipal Finance Officers’ Association, 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 1935. 
8pp. 20 cents. 

An exceptionally valuable bulletin setting 


forth in guide form the factors to be considered 
and the steps to be followed if a municipality is 
to secure the best possible price for its bonds. 
Specific and practical suggestions are included 
on such matters as choosing the market, legal 
requirements, advertising, annual debt load. 
preparation of bonds, and conventional require- 
ments. Also included are a model form of mu- 
nicipal finance reports, a sample bond and inter- 
est record sheet, and typical bond advertise- 
ments. No municipal administrator should fail 
to avail himself of this excellent advice. 

















KEEP AHEAD OF YOUR JOB 


Maintain Your Qualifications for Advancement in Your Profession 
by 


Enrolling in Practical Extension Courses in Municipal Administration 


Three Courses Now Available: 

THE ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT ($20) 
MUNICIPAL PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION ($20) 
MUNICIPAL PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION ($25) 


The Institute for Training in Municipal Administration is the only organization 
offering extension courses in this field. No other organization or university offers 
extension courses specially prepared to meet the needs of municipal administrators 
city Managers, mayors, department and bureau heads, and also those who aspire to 
these or other municipal positions. 


For complete details write to: 


Institute for Training in Municipal Administration 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago 


























JUST PUBLISHED 


What the Depression Has Done to Cities || 


An Appraisal by Leading Authorities 
of the Effects of the Depression on Municipal Activities 


Fields covered and authors ave: 


FINANCE—Carl H. Chatters PoLice SERVICE——Bruce Smith | 
PERSONNEL—Leonard D. White FIRE SERVICE—Percy Bugbee | 
City PLANNING—Charles S. Ascher PusBLic UtiLities—John Bauer | 
PuBLic WELFARE—Frank Bane HousiNnc—Elizabeth Longan ih 
PuBLIC HEALTH—W. F. Walker PuBLic WorKs—Frank W. Herring 
RFCREATION—L. H. WEIR PuBLic Liprarirs—Julia W. Merrill 


PuBLic SCHOoLS—Nelson B. Henry 


On the basis of good and bad effects of the depression, from the point of 
view of the public administrator, the authors indicate lessons cities can learn 
in each field of activity. 


$1 Post paid (Check, Dollar Bill, or Stamps ) 


The International City Managers’ Association 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago 
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